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HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ* 

There was curiously little attention paid in this country to 
the news of the demise of Henryk Sienkiewicz. That of Jack 
London, which occurred almost at the same time, caused far 
greater stir and comment. One or two metropolitan newspapers 
brought forth in their literary supplements special "write-ups" 
of the illustrious Pole ; the Literary Digest devoted less than a 
page to him; while the Bookman unearthed and reprinted an 
article of some fifteen years earlier. It all had a perfunctory air. 
Yet around the turn of the century the author of Quo Vadis was 
a household name throughout America. 

The lapse of public applause and interest, however, was not 
unnatural. It was on Quo, Vadis, published at the very crest 
of the Romantic Revival of the nineties, that Sienkiewicz's 
broader fame rested, and the qualities of that book which fas- 



- *Author's Note. — In writing what is, to the best of my knowledge, the 
first comprehensive survey of the entire career and literary output of Sien- 
kiewicz, I have made free use of all previous articles concerning him, — even 
sometimes departing but little from their phraseology. For the comparison 
of the Trilogy with War and Peace and La Debacle, I am indebted to J. H. 
Findlater's study in Vol. 230 of the Living Age, which is, so far as it goes, 
the best bit of Sienkiewicz criticism I have encountered. For facts as to 
the novelist's life and habits of composition, I drew largely on Jeremiah 
Curtin's "The Author of Quo Vadis" in the Century Magazine, Vol. 34. 
Other studies to which I am especially indebted are " Henryk Sienkiewicz 
and his Writings," by S. C. de Soissons, in the North American Review, 
Vol. 175; "Sienkiewicz and HisContemporaries,"in theZ./W«^^^(?, Vol. 233 ; 
the article on "Sienkiewicz," by Charles Harvey Genung, in Warner's 
Library of the WorliVs Best Literature ; and that in William Lyon Phelps's 
Essays on Modem Novelists. I have quoted extensively and verbatim from 
the last two of these in summarizing the plot of Without Dogma, 
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cinated the Anglo-Saxon world were rather a grandiose sen- 
sationalism and religious appeal than those genuine values 
which alone can secure permanent fame. Quo Vadis had the 
genuine values too, but they were obscured by the gush over its 
spectacular side and its superficial resemblance to such books 
as Ben Hur. It was treated as a "best-seller," met the ephemeral 
fate of a "best-seller," and was tarnished thereby in the minds 
of the truly judicious. As for the general public, they looked for 
more of the same sort from its author, and they did not get it. 
They got, instead, the kind of fiction which Sienkiewicz had 
written before his great popular success, — fiction which here 
and in England had won the highest appreciation of a select 
but small circle of readers. There was much in that fiction to 
withhold from him a larger following. We live in an age of liter- 
ary tabloids, and Sienkiewicz created leviathans. His average 
novel is about the length of David Copperfield, and The Deluge 
is actually little less bulky than Les MiserablesX His huge 
canvases are covered with figures whose strange Polish names 
are discouraging if not repellent to us. Such characters as 
Volodoyovski and Podbipienta give one pause. We do not known 
how to pronounce Skshetuski or Hmelnitski or Kmita. But this 
is purely our misfortune and Cannot be held against the author, 
to whom and to whose fellow-countrymen these words are doubt- 
less as easy as are to us the good English Houghton, Iddesleigh, 
Brougham, or Wriothesley, which might, in their turn, puzzle a 
native of Poland. Moreover, Sienkiewicz's novels of Polish his- 
tory are not likely to invite one who is a stranger to those complex 
annals ; while in them and in his modern stories alike one is ill 
at ease amid the unfamiliar customs of a foreign people and the 
sometimes mystifying idioms of that people which a barbarously 
literal translation has preserved, not only in colloquial dialogue, 
but in the descriptive and narrative passages as well. 

So Sienkiewicz, rather the worse than the better for his brief 
burst of notoriety, has to begin all over again at winning recogni- 
tion in western lands, — a recognition which is bound to come 
to him in time, though that time may be long, just as it was 
long with Dostoievski. Meanwhile, in Russia, where the language 
is not so different in idiom, the customs are comparatively 
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familiar, the proper names are not difficult, and the historical 
background is perfectly well known, Sienkiewicz has long held 
some measure of just appreciation. There he became the most 
widely read of all novelists, not excepting even Tolstoy. 

A word at the outset about Sienkiewicz the man. I have not 
been able to go back of conflicting authorities as to the date 
and place of his birth. Charles Harvey Genung, the New In- 
ternational Encyclopedia, and the Britannica say this occurred in 
Lithuania in 1846; but Who's IVko and Jeremiah Curtinsay 1848 
and in Poland-proper, whither his originally Lithuanian ances- 
tors had removed as a result of the Russian War of the Confeder- 
ation of the Bar. As Mr. Curtin claims to have his biographical 
data supplied him in writing directly by the author himself, the 
probabilities are that he is right. The grandfather of Sienkiewicz 
served under Napoleon; his father took part in the uprisings 
of 1830 and 1863. Indeed,. the novelist was the first man of his 
family for five generations who did not choose arms as his calling. 
He passed through the Warsaw Gymnasium and was graduated 
from the University of Warsaw, where he elected the philological 
and historical course. He did not stand high at school, however; 
he was too busy reading novels — particularly Scott and Dumas. 
He himself began to write — and wrote always — from pure love 
of the art; he knew little about business, and disliked it, but 
fortunately he was a man of wealth. In 1872 a series of critical 
articles from his pen appeared in a periodical ; the following year 
he brought out a novel whose failure was presaged in its title, 
In Vain. Hania, 1874, met with more success. Meantime he 
engaged himself in journalism, with which field he appears to 
have kept up an intermittent connection for a considerable period 
of his life. He was at one time editor of the Niwa. In 1876 he 
visited America, where he took part in Madame Modjeska's un- 
successful attempt to found a communist colony of Polish artists 
in California. Returning home, he met and married in 1881 a 
Lithuanian lady of rare grace and beauty, who seems to have 
had a great effect for good upon the directing of his efforts. Un- 
der her inspiration and aid he planned the great Trilogy of Polish 
historical novels which is his masterpiece, and the first of these, 
With Fire and Sword, appeared in 1884, a year before her death. 
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The series was completed in 1888; the realistic novels, Without 
Dogma and Children of the Soil, followed in 1891 and 1894 re- 
spectively; and the publication of Quo Vadis in 1896 made his 
fame cosmopolitan. In 1905 he was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature. 

Sienkiewicz traveled a great deal, especially in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, while making historical studies. 
A lover of scenery, sport, and adventure, he went in 1891 on a 
big-game hunt to Africa. Much of his writing was done in 
hotels, where the detachment, even the loneliness, he desired 
for composition was possible. He was a rather retiring man, 
who mortally hated to be lionized. His official home was in 
Warsaw, but he spent several months of each year in the Car- 
pathians, where he had a country house, — not apparently that 
he liked the mountains himself, but for the sake of his son and 
daughter,' to whom he was a devoted father. 

When the European war broke out, Sienkiewicz installed him- 
self at Geneva, Switzerland, where he toiled at Polish relief work 
almost till the very day of his death. His whole heart was bent 
all his life upon the resurrection of Poland and her liberties, and 
he ardently espoused th,e cause of the Allies, not ignoring the 
wrongs Russia had visited upon his people, but convinced that 
the destinies of Poland were and should be entwined with the des- 
tinies of the Slavonic race as a whole. It seems a pathetic thing 
that he should not have lived to see the attainment of his dream 
which we have good reason to believe will not be long delayed. 

Sienkiewicz is said to have preferred Dickens above all other 
English novelists — ^thinking David Copperfield n&zxQ&t to human 
nature among English novels. Thackeray he considered to have 
been enthralled more or less by society, mastered by it in a degree, 
hence injured as an artist. He admired Scott, but objected to 
his lack of fidelity to history. In his opinion, Shakespeare is 
the greatest figure in literature. He thought Tennyson beautiful 
but artificial, — the poet not of humanity but of a class. Among 
French writers he was especially fond of Renan and Daudet. 



' The girl, by the way, has herself manifested some literary ability ; her 
brother — the older of the two — inclined rather toward science. 
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Passing, then, from the man to his work, we find the most out- 
standing, perhaps, of all the qualities of Sienkiewicz his infinite 
variety. He first won fame as a short -story writer. "I toiled 
at short stories until I could write a good one before I attempted 
longer productions," he says succinctly. Fiction of this type 
he created to the extent of several volumes full, and the tales 
rang all the changes of the serious, the comic, the pathetic, — 
realism and romance. Sienkiewicz apparently tried out on a 
small scale the possibilities of every field. Yanko the Musician, 
Bartek the Victor, The Third, Frittered Away, and God's Will, 
are especially striking stories ; and it is significant that in Tartar 
Captivity and Anthea is to be found the germ of the novelist's 
two most celebrated later achievements, the Trilogy and Quo 
Vadis. 

From miniature-painting Sienkiewicz passed directly to sweep- 
ing his brush across the hugest battle-canvas in all the literature 
of the world. Always an ardent patriot, he seems to have designed 
the three novels of seventeeth-century Poland as a rally-call to 
his beloved people, to cheer them and rouse them from the lethargy 
of subjection by making live before their eyes again the glories 
of their heroic past, together with an exposition of those seeds 
of national and racial weakness which brought them from that 
past to the shameful present. "Here ends this series of books," 
he concludes the final page of the last volume of the Trilogy, 
"written in the course of a number of years and with no little 
toil, for the strengthening of hearts." The task was one which 
at the outset might well have discouraged a lesser man. The 
most glorious epochs of Polish annals, such times as those when 
King Stephen Batory prevailed against the hosts of Ivan the 
Terrible, were through Muscovite censorship absolutely closed 
for him. With Russia he could have nothing to do. He was 
obliged to find a field, therefore, in the obscure wars which the 
Commonwealth, in the days of her decline, waged with Cossack, 
Tartar, Swede, and Turk. With Fire and Sword is a story of 
one of the great Cossack uprisings under Hmelnitski — the same 
that were so graphically pictured from the rebels' point of view 
by Gogol in his far briefer but scarcely less powerful romance, 
Taras Bulba. Pan Yan and Helena, the hero and heroine of 
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With Fire and Sword, are rather insipidly idealized ; but its other 
characters more than atone. Here one encounters the diminutive 
but incomparable swordsman, Pan Michael Volodoyovski, who 
absorbs to himself throughout the series a constantly increasing 
share of the interest, until he becomes the central figure of the 
third novel, as he is of the Trilogy taken as a whole. Here we 
make the acquaintance, almost at the outset, of the superb humor- 
ist, Zagloba, most famous of all the creations of Siehkiewicz, 
and (with one possible exception to be noted later) the greatest. 
William Lyon Phelps endeavors to show that Zagloba is in reality 
a direct copy of Falstaff, though he is careful to point out that 
the successful reproduction of the Prince of Jesters is scarcely 
less an achievement of the impossible than is his actual creation. 
But Sienkiewicz has declared his Zagloba to be both different 
from Falstaff and more likable. "At heart," he says, "the old 
noble was a good fellow. He would fight bravely when it became 
necessary, whereas Shakespeare makes Falstaff a coward and a 
poltroon." Mr. Phelps denies that the last two epithets are an 
accurate description of Falstaff; so, he argues, Sienkiewicz's 
statement cannot be accepted as final in the question of the 
relationship between the two characters. Whether the Polish 
novelist or the American critic is more correct in his opinion of 
Falstaff cannot be discussed here; but I submit that Sienkiewicz 
shows that his own conception of Falstaff is quite different from 
his portrait of Zagloba: now he could imitate Falstaff only as 
he himself conceived him; if he conceived him as different 
from Zagloba, he could not have copied him in Zagloba; con- 
sequently, if the two characters are really exactly alike, this is 
a pure accident, and that Mr. Phelps could imagine it otherwise 
is a most amazing intellectual somersault. To my own mind, 
even if some measure of courage be granted Falstaff, there is still 
a good deal of difference between the two. Indeed, I am inclined 
to think Zagloba an even greater creation ; his humor is little 
less exquisite, and he is still more many-sided and complex. 
More fittingly, his character has been said to combine something 
of Falstaff, Sancho Panza, Thersites, and Ulysses. Sienkiewicz 
develops him steadily; in the last book of the Trilogy he is a far 
mellower, sweeter, more likable person than at first; his long 
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association with brave and noble men has given him a good share 
of nobility and courage. 

Other qualities of this book are no less admirable than is 
characterization. Throughout his historical fiction Sienkiewicz 
is supreme as a descriptive artist. His pictures of the bound- 
less steppes and his great battle scenes are alike unrivaled ; in 
all the myriad of combats he never repeats himself. The nar- 
rative is sustained with a graphic power and breathless intensity 
that sweeps the reader with it like a flood. The single en- 
counter with sabres between Pan Michael and Bogun is probably 
the greatest duel scene in literature: while Stevenson never 
surpassed the episode of Helena's rescue from the ravine of the 
witch. And all the wealth of incident — the splendor and the 
savagery, the enormous slaughters and enormous cruelties — 
comes to a focus around the ramparts of Zbaraj, the story of 
whose heroic defence reads like a seventeenth-century Verdun. 

The last half of With Fire and Sword is unsurpassed any- 
where in the work of its author; the earlier portion of the book 
drags at times, especially the second fifth, and contains too 
much rather confused fighting, too many unimportant battles. 
Such a lapse in his art was perhaps due to Sienkiewicz's 
working methods. When he had chosen his subject, he was 
accustomed to read every chronicle and document in any way 
related to it he could lay his hands upon ; this he then let "soak" 
in his mind for a while; then he would write. 

In the second section of the series, however — The Deluge^ 
which tells of the Swedish conquest of Poland by Karl Gustav 
and the rising of the people which expelled the invaders — Sien- 
kiewicz masters his material. That stupendous novel, the hugest 
of his books, is the greatest, not only of the Trilogy, but of all 
the novelist's productions — perhaps of all the productions of all 
novelists. Only once in its thirteen hundred odd pages, and 
then for less than one hundred, does the story flag. Throughout 
the broad-flung welter of battle and siege and sally and ambuscade 
and duel and daring exploit, of plot and counterplot, of love and 
intrigue, of 'public war and private feud — runs one binding 
thread : the regeneration and development of a man's soul. The 
character of the hero, Kmita, is the subtlest, though not the 
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most spectacular, of his creator's psychological studies, and the 
story of how from a ruffian and an outlaw he becomes ten times 
over the savior of his King and country is worked out with 
masterful power and art. About that human figure is woven a 
mighty web of mighty eyents — a chaos of detail which yet 
manages to convey to the reader the realization that all the tur- 
moil of incident which is chronicled in those pages is but a 
minute fraction of the whole. I know of no other work that so 
overwhelms one with the sense of infinitude — of vast disorders 
and strivings and atrocities and unremembered heroisms — all 
the death-agonies of a nation and the travail of a nation born 
again of its dead self. "It is written in no book," we read on 
page 656 of volume II, "how many battles the armies, the 
nobles, and the people of the Commonwealth fought with the 
enemy. They fought in forests, in fields, in vilages, in hamlets, 
in towns ; they fought in Prussia, in Mazovia, in Great Poland, in 
Little Poland, in Russia, in Lithuania, in Jmud; they fought 
without resting, in the day or the night. Every clod of earth 
was drenched in blood. The names of the knights, their glori- 
ous deeds, their great devotion, perished from the memory ; for 
the chronicler did not write them down, and the lute did not 
celebrate them." 

The last of the series. Pan Michael, is concerned with the 
first chapter of the wars between the Commonwealth and the 
Turks, and terminates with the fall of Kamenyets. It is the 
most human of the three — both shorter and more like the general 
run of novels. Its plot is closer knit — less episodic — than those 
of the others ; but it represents a falling off in power and, though 
a supreme achievement by any lesser standard, really cannot 
compare with the preceding two. 

In considering the Trilogy as a whole, the word "epic" comes 
constantly to the mind and to the lips. Sienkiewicz has him- 
self mentioned his indebtness to Homer in the management of 
great masses of men and mighty conflicts. But beyond this and 
the Iliad-like accounts of the prowess of individual champions, 
there is a world of minutiae that hails straight from the Greek 
epos. The epithets and indeed the figures of speech, especially 
the similes, are Homeric. We read: "As two tawny wolves 
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pressed overmuch by hounds turn and show their white teeth, 
and the dogs whining at a distance dare not rush on, so these 
turned repeatedly, and each time their pursuers halted." And 
again: "As an eagle swoops on a flock of white partridges, and 
they, crouching before him in a timid group, become the prey 
of the robber, who grasps them in his talons and his beak, so 
Pan Longin Podbipienta, falling into the midst of the enemy, 
rages with his broadsword." Moreover, the historical novels 
of Sienkiewicz have an epic objectivity that is absolutely unique 
in fiction of this type. For that reason they are at once less 
popular and greater than other war novels. The average reader 
likes to know how war would look to him or feel to him. Zola, 
in La Debacle, gives us realism. He photographs the incoherent 
chaos, the unvarnished horrors of war — not as the combatants 
see it, but as he, Zola, sees it — and from the outside. Tolstoy, 
in War and Peace, represents the other pole. He is the great 
emotional exponent of war. He describes, not war itself, but 
what men feel who are engaged in it, assuming that they are 
modern men, only less introspective than the author himself. 
In his later, realistic work Sienkiewicz is as introspective as 
Tolstoy. But when he delineates a past age, he alone among 
novelists shows us that age, not as a picture spread before us 
that we can see, or through the magic lens of his own eyes — 
but through the eyes of the people who lived and acted then — 
not a panorama unfurled, but a cyclorama amid which we stand: 
confused, terrible, magnificent — faithfully reproduced both in its 
glory and in its f rightfulness ; and it is just for that reason that he 
is incomparably the greatest of all historical novelists. Flaubert 
in Salammbo succeeded in reproducing the past world objec- 
tively ; but he shows it to us from the view-point of our own time. 
In perusing the Trilogy, however, we become one in spirit with 
its characters; their outlook and standards are ours, and we 
accept them as a matter of course. Never for the sake of a 
"sympathetic" hero does Sienkiewicz tone down the feelings 
of the age. We read of Kmita: "When in the evening he was 
repeating his litany in peace by the blaze of burning villages, 
and the screams of the murdered interrupted the tally of his 
prayers, he began again from the beginning, so as not to burden 
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his soul with the sin of inattention to the service of God." The 
detailed description of the torture of Azya in Pan Michael is 
the ghastliest horror which pen of man ever chronicled; but we 
feel, I believe, that it is part of the time and the people and adds 
to the picture, and few who look resolutely upon truth would 
agree with Mr. Phelps that it is a blot upon the book. And 
when the most charming heroine of the Trilogy calmly asks the 
torturer if his revenge has comforted him, we are not shocked 
or surprised. In other words, Sienkiewicz presents to us, not 
the world as it appears to him, but as he can divine it appearing 
to men entirely different from himself in every thought of their 
hearts. This is a task for which inconceivably gigantic im- 
aginative gifts are required. 

The works with which we have hitherto compared the Trilogy 
are exceptional. In general, historical novelists might be divis- 
ible into the school of Scott and the school of Dumas. Scott's 
productions are costume pieces; they re-create accurately or 
inaccurately a past age, in the externals at least, and proceed 
through it laboriously, encumbered by its strange garments; 
they are very serious about themselves, but never quite get the 
hurried breath of life breathed into them. Those of Dumas, 
on the other hand, are primarily tales of adventure, recounted 
with gusto and careless irresponsibility — no stories were ever 
quite so well told purely as stories ; but excitement is their end, 
and they refuse to take history in earnest; they merely dabble 
upon the surface of the period in which they are laid. Both 
schools have their representatives in the twentieth century; 
William Stearns Davis and Stanley J. Weyman are respectively 
the foremost of one and the other, with some improvement in 
technique, if a decrease in genius, as compared with their masters. 
But Sienkiewicz takes a lesson from both his great predecessors ; 
he seizes the outer aspect of an age with all the broad grasp of 
Scott, and peoples it with characters as vivid, virile, keen-witted, 
and heroic as those of Dumas, involved in an action narrated 
with scarcely less compelling sweep than is found in the works 
of the French wizard of plot — and, like neither of those prede- 
cessors, strikes below the surface events which concern his 
heroes and heroines to deeper issues, more solemnly momentous 
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than the lives of men and women. Throughout the Trilogy there 
is no one, not even Pan Michael, who is the real centre of interest, 
the protagonist: it is Poland. Her peril, her salvation, her 
suffering, her glory, are all-important, the matters that enthrall 
our care. No sacrifice is so great, no personage so beloved, 
that we, in reading, deem the price too hard. And in the 
individuals themselves the mere question of safety or death, of 
happiness or disaster, is felt to be, after all, a thing of minor 
importance; everywhere we encounter a deep psychological 
interest, the working out of an inner problem, the struggle in 
noble minds between selfishness and duty. In view of these 
facts it is little wonder that an English critic of note has declared 
Sienkiewicz to be Scott and Dumas rolled into one, with the 
humor of Cervantes and at times the added force of a Shakespeare. 
And now — after having created a whole vast world teeming 
with life and action, complex, storm-swept, tumultuously wonder- 
ful — in his next work Sienkiewicz proceeded to put the soul of 
one man under the microscope and study it. Without Dogma 
is a psychological novel after the manner of Bourget. It repre- 
sents the diary of the hero, Leon Ploszowski : a man with the 
intellectual capacity to do anything and the energy to do nothing ; 
a genius devoid of will — a character not unlike the Schlegel- 
Coleridge conception of Hamlet. He is primarily a study of 
the ineptitude so commonly observable in the modern Slav. 
He can discourse (and all through the long book does discourse) 
with brilliant dillettanteism on every subject of art, literature, 
history, philosophy, sociology; but all this is surface glitter. He 
reveals every recess and cranny of his brain and heart, and all 
is found vanity. He discovers one real emotion : his love for a 
simple but charming girl, Aniela; but this he doubts and philos- 
ophizes into apathy. She marries another, loving him. Obsta- 
cles rouse him; he sees that she still loves him, and he has no 
moral scruples to hold him back, no dogma; he lays his plans 
to win her, carefully, masterfully, and with absolute assurance 
of success. But when the crucial moment comes, he is brought 
up standing at a deadline beyond which he can make not one 
smallest advance. Her intellect is elementary compared with 
his, but — she has dogma. He cannot win from her even the 
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admission that she loves him, or that she does not love her 
husband. He urges her to a liaison and overwhelms her objec- 
tions with a fine display of dialectic, but she concludes the debate : 
"I cannot argue with you, because you are so much cleverer than 
I ; but I know that what you want me to do is wrong, and I will 
not do it." Her child-hearted faithfulness, her dogma, saves 
him who is without dogma. But his egotism is too great to 
permit him to leave her, and the constant strain of his presence 
in her life saps her strength until at last, when her unworthy 
husband dies and she might be free, she herself is dying. The 
end, with its poignant simplicity and power, is not unworthy to 
be placed beside the conclusion of that other great novel of the 
shipwreck of lives, Tess of the D' Urbevilles: — 

21 November. 
Aniela wished to see me. My aunt took everybody out 

of the room, thinking that she wanted to recommend her 
mother to my care, and this was really the case. I saw my 
beloved, the soul of my life. She is always conscious ; her 
eyes are very bright and her mental faculties excited. The 
pain has almost ceased. All traces of her former state have 
disappeared, and her face is like an angel's. She smiled at 
me, and I smiled back. Since yesterday I have known what 
is awaiting me, and it seems as if I were dead already ; there- 
fore I am calm. Taking my hand in hers, she began to- 
speak about her mother, then looked at me as if she wished 
to see as much as she could of me before her eyes closed 
forever, and said: — 

"Do not be afraid, Leon, — I feel much better; but in case 
anything should happen to me I wanted to leave you some- 
thing to remember me by. Perhaps I ought not to say it 
so soon after my husband's death; but as I might die, I 
wanted to tell you now that I love you very, very much." 
. I replied to her: "I know it, dearest"; and I held her 
hand and we looked into each other's eyes. For the first 
time in her life she smiled at me as my betrothed wife. 
And I wedded her by vows stronger and more lasting than 
earthly vows. We were happy at this moment, though over- 
shadowed by a sadness as strong as death. I left her only 
when we were told the priest had come. . . . 

22 November. 
She is very much better. Pani Celina is beside herself 

with joy. I am the only one who knows what it means 
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23 November. 
Aniela died this morning. 

Rome — 5 December. 

I might have been your happiness and became your mis- 
fortune. I am the cause of your death, for if I had been a 
different man, if I had not been wanting in all principles, 
all foundations of life, there would not have come upon you 
the shocks that killed you. I understood that in the last 
moments of your life, and I promised myself that I would 
follow you. I vowed it at your dying bed, and my only duty 
is now near you. 

To your mother I leave my fortune ; my aunt I leave to 
Christ, in whose love she will find consolation in her declin- 
ing years, and I follow you — because I must. Do you think 
I am not afraid of death ? I am afraid because I do not know 
what there is, and see only darkness without end ; which 
makes me recoil. I do not know whether there be nothing- 
ness, or existence without space and time; perhaps some 
mid-planetary wind carries the spiritual monad from star to 
star to implant it in an ever-renewing existence. I do not 
know whether there be immense restlessness, or a peace so 
perfect as only Omnipotence and Love can bestow on us. 
But since you have died through my "I do not know," how 
could I remain here — and live.' 

The more I fear, the more I do not know, — the more I 
cannot let you go alone ; I cannot, Aniela mine, — and I follow. 
Together we shall sink into nothingness, or together begin 
a new life : and here below where we have suffered let us be 
buried in oblivion. 

Children of the Soil followed Without Dogma. This title is 
a euphemism of the translator; the real name of the book is 
The Family of the Polanyetskis\ Here we encounter the real- 
istic novel in its purest form : a broad cross-section of society, 
like Vanity Fair or Madame Bovary o\ Anna Karenina. Like the 
masterpiece of Tolstoy, it gives one the impression, not so 
much of the artistic simplification of existence usual in fiction, 
as the transcript of a piece of life itself with all the purely ac- 
cidental and irrelevant incidents of real life. A closer exami- 
nation, however, will reveal amid the multitudinous minutiae of 
Children of the Soil du giiXMiXiQ ^x\vlq\^\& of integration, such as 
does not exist in the Russian story, justifying them and cor- 
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relating them. Yet so photographic is the work of Sienkiewicz 
that hardly any two critics agree as to what is the intention 
of this novel ! One reviewer says it is the story of a man 
who marries "a woman whom he thinks he loves, and whom 
after much sin and sorrow, he learns to love at last." An- 
other declares, "The great question of the book is. What can 
a good and honorable woman do to assist a man in the pres- 
ent age in civilized society?" A third puts it: "Granted that 
in modern society there are certain forces tending towards de- 
generation and dissolution, what is the best safeguard against 
these forces.'" The most detailed analysis is that of Comte S. 
C. de Soissons. According to him the host of characters in the 
novel is divisible into two groups: the people who love something, 
do something, but do not pretend anything — are honest with 
themselves and with others ; and the people who pose, generally 
even to themselves. From the latter spring falsehood in the 
fight for money, falsehood in love, falsehood in religion and 
philosophy, falsehood in art, falsehood in sentiments, principles, 
and customs. Insincerity is one of the most serious diseases of 
the present age, and the book is (covertly, not overtly) a sermon 
on good faith. 

I think that in reality the theme of Children of the Soil is at 
once all and none of these things : that is to say, the novel is a 
picture of modern Poland, executed with the strictest realism 
that even William Dean Howells could demand, without in- 
trigues, secrets, perils, political heroes, ideal heroines, or vil- 
lains — ^almost without plot ; and that all the themes above sug- 
gested may be found in it, because all may be studied in modern 
Poland or modern anywhere-else when the picture is painted for 
us by a master observer and interpreter of human society. In 
what is the main thread among its many threads there is a 
certain resemblance to Without Dogma. Like Leon, ,Stan- 
islav Polanyetski, an intellectual man whose philosophy of life 
is not anchored, and who in consequence is tossed about by the 
winds of impulse and questioning doubts, loves a woman who 
is far inferior to him in education and mental brilliancy, but 
who through straightforward Christian faith has mastered the 
secret of living. But Stanislav is of sturdier stuff than Leon ; 
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he can decide and act ; he does marry, and when tempted to an 
amour after marriage as Leon was before marriage, fights the 
temptation down, as Leon did not. And Marynia is a stronger 
character than Aniela; she triumphs completely, and the final 
chapter finds her husband at her feet. The depth, sweetness, 
and sincerity of one woman's nature saved Stanislav; the poet. 
Pan Ignas, with his high, youthful idealism promised better 
than he, but because the woman his life touched was shallow 
and insincere, he was broken. As in all the author's work, in- 
numerable characters, vividly individualized, defile before the 
reader. There are none quite so compelling as the best in certain 
others of his stories; yet the selfish and hypocritical old Plavitski 
and the adventurer of finance, Mashko, stand out notably, while 
Marynia herself is one of the most charming of Sienkiewicz's 
many charming women. Those who suppose the novelist's powers 
of wit are summed up in Zagloba and Petronius should investi- 
gate the blas6 but irrepressible dilettante, Bukatski. He writes 
in a letter from Florence : — 

I have made the acquaintance here of an able artist in wa- 
ter colors, — a Slav, too, who lives by his art ; but he proves 
that art is swinishness, and has grown up from a mercantile 
need of luxury, and from over-much money, which some 
pile up at the expense of others. ... He fell upon me as 
upon a dog, and asserted that to be a Buddhist and to be 
occupied with art is the summit of inconsistency ; but I at- 
tacked him still more savagely, and answered, that to con- 
sider consistency as something better than inconsistency 
was the height of miserable obscurantism, prejudices, and 
meanness. The man was astonished, and lost speech. I 
am persuading him to hang himself, but he doesn't want to. 

It is with the other great Slavonic novels that one instinctively 
compares Children of the Soil — with the work of Tolstoy and 
Dostoievski, for we must go to them to find modern fiction that is 
equally lengthy and complex. Sienkiewicz's story has not the 
tumultuous force, the breathless power, the grip and the sweep 
of Crime and Punishment, but this does not demonstrate its in- 
feriority. There is more water in the quiet-flowing Amazon 
than in the Niagara rapids. Crime and Punishment is life seen 
through a mist of blood and madness ; Children of the Soil holds 
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la bright, clear mirror up to nature. It is easier to set it beside 
Anna Karenina. It does not possess the tremendous vitality of 
that wonderful work, nor quite the utter convincingness of 
reality, nor the subtle analysis of normal humanity; it lacks 
a good deal, in my estimation, of being as great a book. But 
in one respect, at least, it is manifestly superior to the novel of 
Tolstoy : the author's own point of view towards the story, his 
own criticism of life, is that of a sane and keen intellect, which 
lends to all his generalizings and observations a surpassing in- 
terest, as being the thoughts of a wise, great man; while Tolstoy 
always gives one the impression of a gigantic mind groping in 
the dark, or, to change the figure, unable to find the key to half 
the actions of life. 

This point of view which Sienkiewicz displays in his novels 
of modern life in particular, but to some degree throughout his 
entire work, is at the present day an arresting one. "He be- 
longs to the eighteenth rather than to the twentieth century!" 
somewhat irritably complained an Austrian Pole of my acquain- 
tance — himself of mildly radical tendencies. In fact, Sienkiewicz 
stands out among the Dostoievskis, the Tolstoys, the Ibsens, 
the Maeterlincks, the Shaws, and the Wellses of these later days 
as one who still believes most of those things which we used 
to call eternal verities: in the Christian religion, and the old 
standards of moral, social, and political values, and honor and 
faith in man and woman, and economic honesty, and the 
monogamic family, and individual character and duty and ac- 
countability. His code has indeed the sturdy sanity and absence 
of emotionalism which we remember in the contemporaries of 
Addison and Dr. Samuel Johnson. And there are those among 
us who are grateful for this resolute and towering figure with 
calm, strong voice proclaiming that that which is new is not 
necessarily that which is true. 

It is because of this moral healthiness and high ethical ear- 
nestness which is manifested throughout his novels that Sien- 
kiewicz has had to encounter a considerable opposition in his own 
land, where the chief literary coterie has a decided trend towards 
what has collectively been termed Modernism, or, more specifically 
Decadentism, Parnassism, Satanism, and so forth. But above 
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the organized attacks of thege exotics, Sienkiewicz towers like 
an oak amid weeds. He believed that the novel is a force to 
sweeten, to strengthen, to inspire. As the purpose of the Trilogy 
was to reanimate Polish patriotism, the realistic novels diagnose 
and point out a remedy for the evils of modern society. Of all 
his books, only Without Dogma ends in wreckage, and that is 
the wreckage of what is hopelessly perverted. Even in the final 
tragedy of Pan Michael, when the Little Knight has made to 
his country the final sacrifice of his own life, the note of recon- 
ciliation is sounded before the catafalque by the entrance of 
Sobieski, the savior-to-be. 

The story will be remembered of the two club-women, one of 
whom said to the other as they left a performance of The Wild 
Duck, "Isn't Ibsen just perfectly splendid? He does so com- 
pletely take every last spark of the hope out of life!" Personally, 
I must own myself not insensible to the charms in literature of 
a skilfully evoked sense of despair. But that artistic effect is 
the absolute antithesis of Sienkiewicz's practice. Most radiantly 
soul-satisfying of all is the conclusion of The Deluge — nor has 
any other novelist ever equaled it, so far as I have read. There 
precisely what one desires to be said and done is said and done, 
after a thousand-odd pages of groping error; and the reader finds 
himself gradually becoming possessed of a gigantic delight. 

Another book, and another turn entirely new; for though 
they would be classed together as historical fiction, the Trilogy 
and Quo Vadis are totally unlike in both field and method. The 
ephemeral fame, built on false values, which the new work enjoyed 
has tended to obscure its real merit. Its plot, despite the usual 
comprehensive sweep, is more closely knit than is customary in 
the loose-woven fabrics of Sienkiewicz — is dramatic rather than 
epic — and the old descriptive power loses nothing in the de- 
piction of imperial revels, the burning of Rome, or the scenes 
of the arena. The delicate task of presenting the figures of 
Peter and Paul is not unsatisfactorily discharged ; whereas the 
opposed portrait of Nero, while a perversion of historical fact 
and a slander upon the otherwise sufficiently dubious fame of 
that emperor, is self-consistent, plausible, and luridly powerful. 
It is, indeed, in characterization that Quo Vadis is most notable. 
18 
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Nero and Chilo would suffice to dignify any work, but in Pe- 
tronius Arbiter Sienkiewicz has, I believe, painted his absolute 
masterpiece. Petronius seems to me to surpass even Zagloba, 
for he is quite as wonderful as the latter in conception and 
execution, and is, moreover, what actors call a "straight r6le," 
while Zagloba, in the same parlance, is a "character r6le," which 
is easier to create. 

After Quo Vadis Sienkiewicz repeated his former types. His 
next production was The Knights of the Cross, which appeared 
in 1900, a story of a period some two centuries earlier than that 
of the Trilogy. This book is a complete return to the epic 
type of historical novel. It depicts the atrocities and iinal 
overthrow of the out-worn institution of the Holy Brotherhood 
of Teutonic Knights — their death-grapple with Poland. A savage 
and obscure period is made to live again in its pages; few novels 
ever take the reader so completely out of the world he knows. 
We see in a wild and colossal medley the semi-civilized court of 
King Jagello, the still far more primitive manor-houses and rural 
settlements of the Polish hinterland; we behold bear-hunting 
and beaver-hunting, and shaggy forests, and armored knights 
with peacock plumes, duels to the death and mighty battle of 
steel-clad hosts; we move amid inexorable hates and ruthless 
deeds ; we hear of vampires and were-wolves and creatures with 
a blue human head in the midst of spider's legs. Of all the 
works of Sienkiewicz, it gives the greatest impression of vastness ; 
it lacks, however, the striking characterization of the Trilogy. 
Only old Matsko and the heroine stand out— but Yagenka is the 
loveliest of the author's heroines. Everything considered, The 
Knights of the Cross should probably rank third in order of ex- 
cellence among Sienkiewicz's novels, yielding precedence to The 
Deluge and With Fire and Sword. 

On the Field of Glory (1904) is a novel of the years almost 
immediately subsequent to the events which closed the Trilogy, 
of whose characters a few reappear; it is a tale, not of war — 
but of rumors of war — indeed, of the brink of war, for it closes 
with the setting out of Sobieski's expedition against the Turks 
at Vienna. It is, so to speak, an overflow from those mighty, 
earlier novels — itself brief and comparatively slight, but revealing 
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all the old spell-weaving magic of the story-teller who holds his 
reader's interest enthralled, while the portrayal of characters is 
as deft and clear-cut as ever. 

Whirlpools (1908) deals with Agrarian troubles and Socialism 
in modern Poland. It is the least impressive product of his pen 
after he reached maturity. The author has elsewhere expressed 
his entire lack of .sympathy with didactic fiction, declaring the 
novel should be above all things a work of art. In Whirlpools 
the purpose obtrudes upon the story ; yet Sienkiewicz was by 
nature unfitted for his task, his mind preferably illuminating 
a subject by glancing though often subtle flashes, rather than 
with the inexorable, steady light of syllogistic proof. Moreover, 
its consideration of Socialism is confined to the Polish brand, a 
form of Syndicalism, so that the problem is remote to an Ameri- 
can, though now and then we encounter comments of wider im- 
port — ^ notably the following, which certain of our own propa- 
gandists of "the new freedom" would do well to ponder: — 

". . . . the socialist commonwealth, if you ever estab- 
lish one, will be such a surrender of human institutions, 
such a jamming of man into the driving-wheels of the general 
mechanism, such a restraint and slavery that even the present 
kingdom of Prussia, in comparison, would be a temple of 
liberty." 

The author's last novel, if novel it may be called, was Through 
Desert and Wilderness, which appeared in 1912. It is less a 
novel than a boy's book of advanture, raised to the w't power — 
a sort of glorified Swiss Family Robinson. It tells the story of 
two children, a little English girl eight years old and a Polish 
lad of fourteen, who are kidnapped by followers of the Mad Mullah 
and carried into the desert — how they escaped and wandered 
through the Soudan and into the equatorial forests. Sienkiewicz 
himself, it will be remembered, had traveled in Africa in the early 
nineties, and, probably on the strength of his own observation, he 
makes of Through Desert and Wilderness a gigantic procession 
of strange, vivid pictures of the monstrous vegetation, the gaily- 
colored birds, and the teeming animal life of the jungles of the 
Dark Continent. It is rather a tremendous tour-de^force than a 
work to add to the reputation of its author. Yet in two ways 
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it is characteristic and fitting as his farewell creation: it offers 
one more testimonial to his infinite variety, and in the figure of 
its boy-hero, whose pluck and ingenuity surmount every diffi- 
culty, there is, as it were, a symbol of Sienkiewicz's faith in the 
Polish people — in their capacity of rising to any occasion, of 
being equal to any task — and a final bugle-call to the pride and 
self-reliance of his land. 

Nothing can be more significant of this novelist's universal 
mastery than the varied partiality with which his several works 
are regarded. He himself preferred Children of the Soil, though 
"he was not prepared to say just why"; Without Dogma he 
declared to be "in many respects my strongest work," while of 
the Trilogy he most esteemed With Fire and Sword — I imagine 
because of the close association of his wife with it. In this 
country and England Quo Vadis, through its theme, was enor- 
mously the favorite; Ben Hur and The Last Days of Pompeii 
have never seemed quite the same since. But each of the others 
has had its adherents : Charles Harvey Genung exalts Pan Michael ; 
De Soissons compares Children of the 5o?7 favorably with Vanity 
Fair and The Newcomes, while some have thought The Knights 
of the Cross the greatest work of all. Most of my own acquain- 
tances have cast their vote for The Deluge, and a large percentage 
of them sooner or later declared that they considered it the 
greatest novel they ever read. In Poland the most popular is 
Without Dogma, as being more nearly connected with the pessi- 
mistic school there, both by opposition and by its own catas- 
trophe ; but the highest merit they accord to the Trilogy, and, 
among it, to The Deluge. It is indeed the Trilogy which can 
most fittingly stand for its author before the world and before 
posterity. 

Sienkiewicz's method of composition was scarcely less re- 
markable than were his books themselves. Those who knew 
him at the height of his career have recorded; — 

He works out a detailed plan, and writes it down care- 
fully. He fixes this in his head, and lets it "seethe and fer- 
ment" there, as he says. When ready to begin work he 
divides his time, not into days, but into weeks. During the 
first week he produces a certain amount, and so on, week 
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after week. The amount of his daily output is very irregular; 
— as many pages sometimes as there are lines at others. He 
has no secretary, amanuensis, copyist, or assistant. He 
writes (always in red ink !) with little or no correction, and 
never copies, producing just one manuscript — the one 
which he sends to the printer. "I do my own revising in 
my brain, as I walk," he has said. Each week's work con- 
tinues that of the preceding week. Though the plan of the 
book is elaborated carefully in advance, this plan is not fol- 
lowed strictly; from the "seething and fermenting" in his 
head changes are suggested to the author, and he makes 
them. Such a procedure is perhaps the most amazing in 
literary experience." 

This inspirational, straightforward method of writing, together 
with the prodigious mass of Sienkiewicz's novels, is probably 
responsible for some one's having called him "a literary black- 
smith." An almost total absence of beauty of phrase or rhyth- 
mic sentence-cadence in the English translations lends color to 
the conception of him as a colossal rough-hewer. Yet between 
the preeminence that is indisputably his as a painter of magnif- 
icent word pictures and his apparent lack of stylistic grace there 
appeared to any thoughtful mind a curious inconsistency. I 
have been informed by two Polish acquaintances whose knowl- 
edge of their own language and of ours was equally appreciative 
and discriminating, that the shortcoming is entirely in the 
versions we possess ; that in the originals are to be found limpid 
harmony and sonorous majesty, together with a hundred turns 
of expression, onomatopoeia, and other untranslatable devices 
which are the secret of verbal magic. Unfortunately the first and 



" His habit was to shut himself up in his study after breakfast and work 
from 8 or 9 o'clock till luncheon time, five hours later. He infrequently 
wrote an hour or so after that — never in the evening — but spent much time 
in reading. In the course of the morning work-hours, it was his custom to 
drink a cup of coffee with two or three raw eggs ; his digestion was quite 
a weak point, as a result of a fever which he contracted on the African hunt, 
and of his constant smoking of the strongest cigars. One may form an idea 
of Sienkiewicz's rate of composition from his statement that the actual 
writing of Quo Vadis, after much reading and the filling of many note-books, 
occupied one year. Quo Vadis is a novel of about two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand words. 
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chief Tenderer of Sienkiewicz into English, Jeremiah Curtin, 
almost entirely forgot the spirit of his model in striving after 
the letter, and his subsequent emulators sought to surpass him 
by an even more faithful and art-destroying literalness. It may 
be noted as significant that our version of Without Dogma, done 
by Iza Young before the Curtin method became established as 
a pattern, has a simple dignity unique among the translations of 
Sienkiewicz. In the other novels we find, indeed, every quality 
of good style save that of word-music; events and scenes are 
sharp, distinct, superbly conceived, and graphically executed, 
so that they stand out before the reader's very eyes. Rather 
than one of his celebrated passages, let us take a quieter, less 
impressive description, chosen at random. Here is one from Pan 
Michael, picturing a view by night from the battle-broken rampart 
of a beleaguered city:— 

The night was in August, warm and fragrant. The moon 
illuminated the niche with a silver light ; the faces of the 
little knight and Basia were bathed in its rays. Lower down, 
in the court of the castle, were groups of sleeping soldiers 
and the bodies of those slain during the cannonade, for there 
had been no time yet for their burial. The calm light of 
the moon crept over those bodies, as if that hermit of the 
sky wished to know who was sleeping from weariness merely, 
and who had fallen into the eternal slumber. Farther on 
was outlined the wall of the main castle, from which fell a 
black shadow on one-half of the courtyard. Outside the 
walls, from between the bulwarks where the janissaries lay 
cut down with sabres, came the voices of men. They were 
camp-followers and those of the dragoons to whom booty 
was dearer than slumber; they were stripping the bodies 
of the slain. Their lanterns were gleaming on the place of 
combat like fireflies. Some of them called to one another ; and 
one was singing in an undertone a sweet song not beseeming 
the work to which he was given at the moment : — 

" Nothing is silver, nothing is gold to me now, 
Nothing is fortune. 

Let me die at the fence, then, of hunger, 
If only near thee." 

But after a certain time that movement began to decrease, 
and at last stopped completely. A silence set in which was 
broken only by the distant sound of the hammers breaking 
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the cliffs, and the calls of the sentries on the walls. That 
silence, the moonlight, and the night full of beauty delighted 
Pan Michael and Basia. 

The author's picturing power is not limited to set descriptions 
of landscape or action. Some of the most fascinating pages of 
his historical novels are reproductions, with minute fidelity, of 
conditions of life long past and far away : the sketch of a Cossack 
homestead between the Ukraine steppes and Crim Tartary; the 
seventeenth-century life of a Samogitian heiress; and, strangest 
glimpse of all, the back-country habitations of mediaeval Polish 
farmers and hunters on the skirts of the great forest. Vistas 
are opened for us into vast and unknown worlds, till then un- 
touched by our thoughts. 

Sienkiewicz's literary theory was that love, as the universal 
emotion, should be the basis of all fiction. In each of his novels, 
however wide a circle may be fetched around it, a love-story is 
the integrating principle of the narrative. His conception of 
love has been suggested to resemble Browning's in its union of 
the physical and the spiritual. To achieve his pictures he is 
perfectly frank in revealing sensuality, even animalism, just as 
he presents other brutalities of cruelty, hate, and superstition, 
with epic objectivity; but so thoroughly is the reader made to 
feel that this is merely a detail of fact photographed but not 
dwelt upon for its own sake (as Gabriele D'Annunzio, for in- 
stance, would have dwelt upon it), even in the depiction of the 
vice of Nero's court, that of all modern authors he is the last 
whose work anyone would think of as immoral. Nor, on the 
other hand, does his faith in the beauty and power of love ever 
lead him to that vicious confusion of moral values resulting from 
the apotheosis of amative sentiment and the obsession of romance 
so common in recent literature. A comparison with H. G. Wells 
in this particular is curious. Wells, of all writers, might be 
considered one whose stress is laid on matters other than the 
sex-relationship — on scientific and social progress, "the vision 
of the world and all the wonder that would be" ; but in reality 
he is full of the conventional idealization of love. Take the con- 
clusion of his story of the centuries to come. When the Sleeper 
Wakes. The hero, single-handed in his aeroplane, has turned 
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the tide of the great battle which is to decide the social and 
industrial future of humanity, but at the last moment his machine 
is disabled and with it he falls towards death. He has saved a 
great city from an unspeakable fate, he has delivered mankind 
from economic slavery, lifted down-trodden millions from the 
depths of suffering and hopelessness, made sure the dawn of a 
new, long day of peace, justice, and joy, literally redeemed the 
world — he alone. No other man ever did so much for this earth. 
And as he plunges downward, it all flashes before his mind's eye 
with a strange unreality. Then : — 

He wondered if he should see Helen again. It seemed 
so unreasonable that he should not see her again. It must 
be a dream ! Yet surely he would meet her. She at least 
was real. He would wake and meet her. 

By that incongruous, insinuating juxtaposition of ideas and trick 
of phrasing. Wells subtly suggests that the fellowship and com- 
munion of two souls in love is of equal importance, when weighed 
in extra-terrestrial and eternal balances, with the redemption of 
the whole world — nay, that it is more important, is an ultimate, 
sacred reality beside which physical, material, earthly matters are 
as intangible and evanescent as ' a dream compared with waking 
life. That is the sort of neo-romanticistic moonshine that Sien- 
kiewicz never descends to. The fates and the happiness of his 
characters are never felt to count against the greater principles 
amid which they move. Sienkiewicz is preeminently the novel- 
est of love, but the climax of The Deluge, his most enthralling 
love-story, is when the hero, Kmita, at the call of his country's 
need, abandons the search which apparently is necessary to de- 
liver his sweetheart from death or worse. That clear, strong, 
imfailing perception of relative values is like the salt sea-breeze 
blowing amid the rose vapors of sentimental emotionalism. 

The throng of humanity with which Sienkiewicz has peopled 
his created world deserves more than the passing notice it has 
already received in these pages. Characterization is commonly 
held to be the supreme achievement of literary genius; but 
characterization is something that too many writers have suc- 
ceeded in for it, without qualification, to be reckoned the highest 
triumph. A rarer, more arduous feat, rather, should be set as 
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the gleaming standard and goal. A great number of authors 
have possessed to a considerable degree the power to look about 
them and reproduce on paper the people they observe. But I 
believe that the portrayal — subtly, vividly, convincingly, and in 
detail — not merely of a character, but of a remarkable character, 
one who is a remarkable person, may be taken unhesitatingly as 
the highest creation possible for genius. Suppose we apply this 
criterion to the dramatis persona of literature, drawing our line 
with such degree of exactingness that only four characters of all 
the living world of Shakespeare will remain above it : Hamlet, 
Cleopatra, Falstaff, and lago. But few figures in drama, epic, 
or novel could measure up to that standard. There is perhaps 
only one other in the entire domain of English literature: Becky 
Sharpe. Cervantes would contribute Don Quixote, Flaubert 
Hamilcar Barca from his Salammbo. Ibsen might be able to 
augment the roster with Bishop Nicholas of The Pretenders — 
but certainly with no one else. Even the vast continent of Balzac 
could enroll but one or two : Vautrin, beyond question ; Valerie 
de Marneffe, possibly. To so limited a list Sienkiewicz can 
indubitably add two names : Zagloba and Petronius. Below this 
supreme literary peerage stretches away the host of his characters 
in a descending scale; some, like Kmita, barely outside the 
highest circle, of a class with the Macbeths and Othellos and 
Mark Antonys; then Michael Volodoyovski, Bogun, Boguslav 
Radzevill, Nero, Vinicius, Chilo Chilomedes, Matsko, Leon 
Plaszowski, Stanislav Polanyetski, Mashko, Plavitski, and many 
others, notable creations ; and hundreds more down to the most 
briefly glimpsed people — all individualized and alive. It is, in- 
deed, his infinite invention of minor figures, quite as much as 
the hugeness of his panoramas, that gives me a feeling of his 
illimitability, which he shares in my mind with only two other 
writers: Shakespeare and Balzac. In Shakespeare this feeling 
is induced, I believe, by the perception of the bottomless depths 
to which he probes ; in the other two by the breadth and com- 
plexity of their imagined worlds ; but illimitability of genius is 
the impression left on me by all three alike. Sienkiewicz con- 
ceives, as does Balzac, an actual myriad of characters and a myriad 
of details relevant and irrelevant about all of them — idiosyncrasies, 
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financial affairs, elaborate family genealogies, heaven knows what 
not; in either novelist the utter prodigality of his imagination 
overwhelms the reader with astonishment and carries him away 
with its absolute reproduction of all the minutiae of life itself. 

Sienkiewicz's portrait gallery of heroines has not always re- 
ceived due appreciation at the hands of even his admirers. Those 
of his works which have been most widely read — Quo Vadis, 
With Fire and Sword, and The Deluge — have no female figures 
of real distinction, save the somewhat statuesque heroine of the 
last-named novel. But if all his books be taken into account, 
a collection of lovely women may be culled, who bear a curious 
Resemblance to the heroines of Shakespeare — not in their in- 
dividual characters, but in the manner of their drawing: in out- 
line, with bold, simple strokes, and a tendency to delicate ideali- 
zation in contrast to the realism with which the men of both 
authors are treated. As did Mrs. Jameson with Shakespeare's, 
one may, for the most part, divide them into groups : Olenka, 
Marynia Plavitski, and Miss Anney — strong yet gentle, quietly 
brave ; Anusia, Zosia, Aniela, Danusia, and the Marynia of Whirl- 
pools — innocent, simple, child-like, clinging natures; Helena, 
Krysia, and Lygia, reserved, timid, and somewhat languidly 
lovely ; and finally, best of all, the Amazons — the little hoyden, 
Basia, of Pan Michael, and the radiant Yagenka of The Knights 
of the Cross. 

What place shall we assign Sienkiewicz among the world's 
great novelists ? I believe, the very highest of all. It requires 
a certain amount of courage to give supremacy to one of our own 
day; time magnifies a great man and invests him with a halo; 
it is hard for us to realize that the superlative has been even in 
our midst. Yet the facts, as marshalled, bear out this appraise- 
ment, and we should not shrink from it. The range of the man's 
work, together with the standard which it attains in every one 
of the fields of its endeavor, is something unequalled, even un- 
approached, in literature. Balzac is the great realist of all time; 
yet his attempt at the historical romance, Catherine de Medici, 
is generally reckoned a failure. George Eliot, Thackeray, and 
Flaubert carried over into historical fiction too much of the 
methods of their contemporary studies; they achieved realism 
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of the present and realism of the past — not realism and romance. 
But Henryk Sienkiewicz has written historical novels of unique 
excellence concerning no less than three distinct and widely 
different periods, psychological fiction after the manner of Bour- 
get (but better), modern realism, and an apotheosis of juvenilia. 
Nay, more, even in his realism he achieves a synthesis; he there 
partakes, as William Lyon Phelps has pointed out, at once of 
the "feel" school with Zola and the "thought" school with Tur- 
geniev ; just as in his novels of seventeenth-century Poland he com- 
bines the broad historical grasp of Scott with the rapid action and 
thecourage and resourcefulness of heroes that fascinate in Dumas, 
and adds thereto an epic objectivity and a noble resolution of 
human problems which lifts these stories, to quote the words of 
Charles Harvey Genung, "out of the class of romantic tales of 
adventure into that higher region of poetry where we breathe 
the air that swept the plains of Troy." 

In consideration of this vast, complex, and glorious achieve- 
ment, only one novelist can contest Sienkiewicz's claim to pre- 
eminence : the colossal Balzac. Of less great range and less finished 
art, Balzac surpassed even the Pole in the extent of his portrait 
gallery of humanity. He had neither the poise and healthy out- 
look of Sienkiewicz nor the capacity to appreciate as varied 
types, but he produced in his pages an even larger number of 
striking figures. Wemay recall the magnificent comparison which 
Taine draws between the great author of the Human Comedy 
and the great Elizabethan poet-dramatist. We should remember 
that Greek tradition ascribed to one blind bard not stories of 
gods and heroes alone, but comic realism, too — the lost Margites 
as well as the Iliad and the Odyssey, and that since that dawn- 
time of the world but one man has walked so wide a way through 
literature. If, therefore, we feel inclined to dub Balzac "the 
Shakespeare of the Novel," we should hail Henryk Sienkiewicz 
as its "Homer." 

Lacy Lockert. 

Kenyon College. 



